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Nineveh, the mighty capital of the Assyrian empire, was 
avery extensive and populous city. Its walls were 100 
feet in height, 60 miles in compass, with 1,500 towers, 
each 200 feet high. ‘This ‘‘ exceeding great city” having 
repented at the preaching of Jonah, its destruction was 
averted for a time; but relapsing into iniquity it was swept 
away, So that there are now but slight vestiges of it to be 
seen. ‘The Assyrians grievously oppressed the Israelites, 
took Samaria, and carried the ten tribes into captivity, 2 
Kings xvii. 5, 6; xviii, LO—13, 34; Ezraiv.2. They 
took also the fenced cities of Judah, and exactedea heavy 
ribute from the Jews. But the glory and the power of 
Assyria, and of its capital city, are departed; like that of 
the mighty host of Sennacherib, its king, when smitten, in 
night, by an angel of the Lord. 

A Greek historian who repeatedly alludes to an ancient 
prophecy concerning it, as known to the Ninevites, relates 
that the Assyrian army was suddenly assaulted by the 
Medes in a time of festivity, when unable to resist the 
enemy. A great part of them were destroyed ; and the 
ter, having increased to an unexampled height by rains, 
vroke down a great extent of the wall, opened an entrance 
lor the enemy, and overflowed the lower part of the city. 
The king, in his desperation, and deeming the prediction 
Was accomplished, heaped an immense funeral pile, and 
having set fire to it, and to the palace, was consumed with 
uls household and his wealth; and the Medes carried away 
many talents of silver and gold to Ecbatana. ‘‘ While 
they are drunken as drunkards, they shall be devoured as 
stubble fully dry. With an overflowing flood he will make 
an utter end of the place thereof. ‘Ihe gates of the rivers 
shall be opened. Nineveh is of old, like a pool of water. 
The gates of thy land shall be set wide open unto thine 
themies: the fire shall devour thy bars. Fortify thy strong 
holds—there shall the fire devour thee; take ye the spoil 
silver, take the spoil of gold; for there is none end of 
the store and glory out of all the pleasant furniture,” 
Nahum 1.8, 10; ii. 6,8, 9; iii. 13—15. 

Che utter destruction and perpetual desolation of Nine- 
‘eh were foretold. ‘‘'The Lord will make an utter end of 
the place thereof. Affliction shall not rise up the second 
'me. The merchants of Nineveh, who were multiplied 
\bove the stars of heaven, and even her crowned, who were 
’s locusts and great caterpillars, they flee away, and their 
place is not known where they were. Hewill make Nine- 
veh a desolation, and dry like a wilderness,” Nahum, i. 

















NINEVEH. 


8,9; iii. 16,17; Zephaniah ii. 13—15. The very site 
of Nineveh was long unknown. It has, of late, been visi- 
ted by different travellers. It is now an extended waste, 
interspersed sparingly with heaps of rubbish. ‘The prin- 
cipal mounds are few in number; in many places over- 
grown with grass. ‘The appearance of other mounds and 
ruins, less marked, extend for ten miles, but there is not 
cne monument of royalty, nor one token of splendor; the 
place is not known where they were. ‘I'here are not even 
materials of buildings discernible in the principal mounds. 
The very ruins have perished; it is less than the wreck 
of what it was.— Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 








Miloral Cales. 
ELLEN CARLTON, 
Or, the Capricious Bride. * 
BY J. H. INGRAHAM. 
ConcLupeED. 


While he was thus engaged in thinking, an old married 
friend called in. He was twenty years older than Louis, 
and had a grown up family. He was attached to Carlton, 
who returned his friendship with his confidence. 

“So, you are alone,” he said gaily; ‘ where is 
madam ?”’ 

‘* Ellen has retired, I believe,” said Louis; ‘‘ I have not 
seen her since morning.” 

‘“* Not seen her since morning, and not been two years 
married! Why, man, now | look at you, you appear sad 
or ill. What is the matter?” 

** Nothing.” 

«That is to say, something. 

* Nothing.” 

** Your business prosperous 7” 

** As I could wish.” 

** Ellen and baby well ?” 

** Quite so.” 

** Are you sick ?” 

se No.”’ 

‘* Then what is the meaning of this long face?” 

Louis faintly smiled, and then rose and walked across 
the room. His friend followed him, and took his arm. 


7 = 7 
What goes wrong? 





“Louis, something is wrong! You and Ellen have 
quarrelled again.” 

“You have hit it,” answered Louis, yet looking un- 
happy.” . 

“It is your fault. You let her govern you by her cz- 
prices and tears! If she frown, you are ready to speak 
and notice it! If she speak quick, you resent or reprove 
it. If she is in ill humor, you make it worse by trying to 
put her into a better.” 

“But what shall Ido? I can’t live and have her con- 
stantly frowning. If I look up from my book, it is a 
chance if I do not see her looking cross; it has got to be 
habitual to her. She can’t speak without a petite scolding 
key. Absolutely, she keeps me in hot water all the time. 
I can’t endure a frown on her face. It should be all smiles, 
gentleness and love.” 

** All fudge! Women are like men; they have their 
feelings, and must express them. If they smile, thank 
heaven! if they frown, endure it in silence. Don’t mind 
them. It only spoils them, and makes them worse. Their 
faces are April skies, end he who looks to them for con- 
stant fair weather, has his trouble and disappointment for 
his pains.” 

‘* But what shall I do when Ellen answers me in a cross 
tone ?” 

«Say nothing.” 

‘* She will get angry.” 

“* Let her.” 

‘‘ She will shed tears.” 

“* Offer her your pocket handkerchief.” 

Louis could not help laughing at his experienced friend's 
matrimonial philosophy; and he promised to follow his 
advice. 

* Do so, Louis,” he said to him as he left him; and I 
assure you, you will be a great deal happier. So soon a= 
she sees that you are indifferent to her caprices and petty 
sulkiness, or find that you can endure them with philoso- 
phy, she will put an end tothem. Don’t let her think you 
care so much about her as to be made miserable if she 
contract her eyebrow, or speak in an octave. Good 
bye.” 

"“ The judicious friend of Louis had not been long gone 
before the library door opened, and Mrs. Carlton stole in, 
in her mght-dress. Louis sat still, without seeming to see 
her. He knew she was coming to make up with him; for 
such was her disposition, that though she was careless 
about hurting Louis’ feelings, she was as ready to atone 
for it. It was falling out and falling in again with them 
twenty times a day. Lquis therefore expected her. 

She advanced softly to him, and stole her hand into 
the grasp of his, and bending down kissed his forehead. 

“You will forgive me, Louis?” 

He replied by pressing her to his heart. 

** Oh,.Ellen, if you were always so kind and gentle—so 
full of all that commands a husband’s love. I wish you 
would try and please me.” 

‘Twill, Louis. Come now to bed. I could not sleep. 
knowing that you were displeased with me.” 

‘* Why, then, do you so often anger me?”’ 

**T cannot help it. I don’t mean to.”’ 

‘** We will speak no more of this to-night. 
peace be permanent is my fervent prayer.” 

“It shall be, Louis.” 

Several days elapsed, and Ellen seemed really trying, 
not only to avoid giving Louis offence, but to make him 
happy. But this calm was of short duration. At dinner 
she insisted on giving the babe a chicken bone to suck, 
and Louis contended for the impropriety of it, as the child! 
was scarcely four months old. 

“Tt will not hurt her,” said Mrs. Carlton, sharply. 

“Tt will, indeed it will, Ellen. I—I—” 

Louis remembered his experienced friend’s advice, and’ 
was silent. 

“What were you going to say?’ asked Ellen, seeing 
he paused. 

Louis commenced deliberately to mix dressing for 
salad. 

“The child shall have the bone,” and Mrs. Carlton 
looked to her husband for contradiction.” 

** J say she shall have it.” 

Louis scientifically mixed the oil and mustard, and seem- 
ed so absorbed in the process that he appeared to notice 
nothing around him. Mrs. Carlton looked at him with 
angry surprise. 

“* Why don’t you speak, Mr. Carlton ?”’ 

Louis salted the amalgam, and then peppered it. Mrs. 
Carlton’s beautiful complexion was heightened. Her fine 
eyes grew dark, and her lips compressed. She could not 
get her husband to quarrel with her! the worst situation 
for a wife to be placed in, in the world. After watching 
for a few moments with a steady look, she rose quickly 
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from the table, threw the chicken bone into the fire, and 
‘* exit in a passion.” 

An hour elapsed, and finding Louis did not come to her 
chamber to see if she had taken laudanum, or cut her 
throat, she went down—for she could not bear this sus- 
pense. She entered the dining room. The cloth was re- 
moved, and there sat Louis, with one leg over the chair, 
and an evening paper before him, which he was reading. 
This indifference to her displeasure cut her to the heart! 
She was angry, yet trembling for his affection. She fear- 
ed he had ceased to loveher! She entered the room, and 
walked up to the window. He paid no attention to her, 
nor seemed to notice her presence. She rustled the cur- 
tain; she tapped nervously on the glass ; she even hum- 
med a few notes of an air—yet he kept on reading his pa- 
per. She could endure it no longer. 

“Louis !’? she said in a low tone, without looking 
round. 

‘“* My dear!” and read. => 

She approached the tahle, and stood near his right 
shoulder. 

‘* Louis!” in a still lower tone. 

‘« My dear!” he replied, in a tone of inimitable non- 
chalence. 





She sat down and burst into tears. He took no notice 
of her. She sobbed much louder, and he read. She put 
her kerchief to her eyes. She got up and rapidly walked 
the room. At length she came and laid her hand hesitat- 
ingly upon his shoulder. 

** Louis.” 

** Ellen.” 

‘** You are displeased.” 

**No, my dear.” 

“* Why do you act so?” 

“* How ?” 

** Not to speak.” 

“When ?” 

** At the table.” 

** I was silent for peace. 

** Afraid of me. 
peated, distressed. 

“TI was in truth. 
now,’” 

‘* Are you speaking the truth, as you feel?” 

** Most solemnly,” he answered, impressively. 

* And you fear me—me the wife of your bosom.” 

“T do, Ellen!” 

“Then am I a wretch, indeed! Is my temper so hate- 
fal? have I been but two years married, and yet Louis 
Carlton fears me—fears to contradict me? ‘‘ Is it possi- 
ble that I have fallen so low?” she cried with feeling,— 
“ Louis, can you forgive me ?” 

“For what, Ellen?” he asked, deeply moved by her 
distress. 

“For my evil temper—my capricious disposition—my 
recklessness of your peace—my indifference to your wishes 
—my utter selfishness! I see now all my hateful charac- 
ter in its true light. Oh, how must I have appeared to 
you? How do I appear to you, Louis.” 

** As an angel of light—a seraph of peace, bearing love 
and joy upon its wings,’ he cried, his eyes filling. ‘* You 
are forgiven. Henceforth, I feel you will be the sweet, 
gentle, loved and loving Ellen, whom I loved and wedded, 
ere an angry passion marred our bliss.” 

“Indeed, Louis, from this day, you shal] never have oc- 
casion to complain of want of affection in me. You shall 
never find frowns, where you listen for the accents of 
love.” 

And Ellen Carlton kept her promise. 


I was afraid of you, Ellen.” 
My husband afraid of me?” she re- 


I am afraid to speak before you, 


Made to see the 


hideousness of her moral failings by their effects upon the - 


manners of her husband towards her, she had saved from 
wreck, ere it was too late, the fair and richly freighted 
bark of their domestic peace. 

Let all capricious and pettish young wives who read this 
tale, but reflect for a moment how hateful they appear in 
their husband’s eyes, and that they irresistibly inspire fear 
where their labor should be to inspire love, and let them 


follow the wise example set them by the repentant Ellen 
Carlton. 











Narrative. 


ANTOINE. 

Who that hath sojourned long among our hills, has not 
heard of Antoine, poor Antoine Hooper. With his staff, 
and his leathern bag over his shoulder, he seems as insep- 
arable from our rugged country, as its pines and oaks. 
Yet he has heard the thunder of the avalanche from the 
highest Alps, has gathered the purple grapes of France, 
has stood on the soil of Malta and of Italy, and drooped 
beneath the burning, cloudless sun of Egypt. And now, 
a weary, sad old man, he wanders over the hills of 
America. 

A pleasant little cottage home was his, in a warm Swiss 
valley. In that cottage sat his aged parents. ‘There were 
his young wife and two golden-haired children who called 
him, ‘‘Father.” Pines were around his door, and the 
‘* Lake of the Four Forest Cantons,” blue and clear and 
shining, spread out in the distance. Above, the everlast- 
ing mountains kept their watch—below the green earth 
was covered with fruitfulness; Antoine was a happy man. 

He knew that a fearful power was at work in the heart 
of their great neighbor, France ; that “‘the blue rushing 
of the arrowy Rhone” bore not onward a wider flood than 





that, which blood red, and terrible, had deluged the scaf- 
folds of Paris and Lyons and Marseilles ; but this had only 
been told him; he had not seen it. Peacefully he dressed 
his vines in the sunlight, peacefully watched hislittle flock 
of goats on the hill side. 

But by and by a fearful avenger came, to wash out the 
stains of France in a tide of glory— 


“ Before him he brought noise ; 
Behind him he left tears.” 


And bitter tears were they that were shed on the day when 
Antoine was called to join the armies of Bonaparte. 
Though he was no Frenchman, yet he dared not disobey, 
for the mighty power of the Directory had laid its hand on 
his little canton, and word had come that it must furnish a 
certain number of men for the Egyptian expedition. The 
blind mother and decrepit father blessed their son when he 
bid them farewell, and the loved young wife and the griev- 
ing children followed him to the border of the lake. He 
entered the boat that was to bear the new soldiers across, 
and felt that it might be the last time he should ever look 
upon his treasures—and it was the last! 

In a few weeks the fleet sailed for Alexandria, and An- 
toine wished that he might die, when the shores of France 
receded from his view. At Malta they lingered awhile, 
and then ere many days passed, the scorching winds and 
the tossing waters of the Mediterranean swept on unheed- 
ed by him, for he stood upon the soil of Egypt. The suf- 
ferings are well known which the French army endured in 
that burning climate, where never comes the cooling sum- 
mer shower, and the sands glitter all day in the undimmed 
sunlight. Antoine was not of the number who penetrated 
into the Thebaid, and therefore escaped the toils they un- 
derwent, but in the camp in Lower Egypt, there was mis- 
ery enough. Three of his fellow soldiers were stricken 
with ophthalmia, and he ministered to them in their blind- 
ness. 

At length there came the fearful battle of Aboukir Bay, 
and Antoine was a prisoner to the English. He told them 
that he was a Swiss, that he hated the French, and only 
served them per force, and therefore he was liberated. 
They promised that he should return home, but amid such 
multitudes, a poor peasant is likely to be forgotten, and 
so it was. He was carried with the fleet to England, and 
there, penniless and homeless, he stood alone. At length, 
I know not how, he procured a passage to America, and 
was again left, destitute and friendless upon a foreign 
shore. After years of poorly requited toil, he strolled 
away into the country, and at last came among our hills. 

The kind hearted farmers felt for the houseless man, 
and from that time, so long ago that the date is forgotten, 
he has remained with them. Yet from the day when his 
cottage door closed behind him for the last time, Antoine 
has never had a homé, 

Like Toby Veck, he is the “ ticket-porter” of the 
neighborhood ; and wherever the hours of eating or sleep- 
ing find him, there he is sure to meet with food and rest. 
He is no idler, but willing to brave wind and storm in dis- 
charge of his numerous errands. He is trusty too, and 
distributes the letters from the little country post-offices, 
among the distant farm-houses. 

He loves to draw up his figure, all bowed as he is, 
shoulder his staff for a musket, and in his broken English, 
relate the eventful history of his life. His greatest pride, 
however, is on “‘ training days,’’ to button around him a 
faded military coat, the gift of some militia colonel, place 
on his grey head a dilapidated cap, with tattered feather to 
match, and thus arrayed, mingle with an air of superiori- 
ty, among the spectators of the awkward evolutions of the 
undisciplined soldiery. 

Why is it that ‘“‘the pomp and circumstance of war,” 
in ever so limited a degree, has so powerful an influence 
on the mind@ 

Even for poor Antoine, torn as he was from a most hap- 
py home, to join the armies of a nation he detested, the 
drum and the fife have yet a strange fascination. And 
when the Cesar of France, “ fell from his high estate,” 
imperious tyrant as he was, our humble friend wept many 
tears, and refused to be consoled; for, said he, ‘‘ he was 
the greatest soldier that ever lived.” 

A low-minded man is Antoine, content to live upon the 
*‘leanginstead of the fat of the earth ;” and he who has 
rested against the tall shaft of ‘‘ the serpent of old Nile,” 
and sat in the shadows of the Pyramids, and heard the 
wild voice of levanter, echo over the ‘‘ chiming sea,” is 
now fain to crave a slice of bread at the door of an Amer- 
ican farmer. And to his small request a ready assent is 
ever given, and many a savory morsel added to the boon. 

A kindly hearted man is Antoinne, who delights to serve 
all his friends, and who makes nothing of going a mile or 
two out of his way to carry an apple or a pear to some fa- 
vorite little child. He has a pleasant word too, for all the 
faithful mastiffs in the country, who will every one stand 
aside for him to enter their master’s gates. There used to 
lie upon our door stone, an old brown dog, regarded by 
Antoine with especial favor. Many a time have I observ- 
ed him to save a bit of the pie or cake bestowed upon him 
by my mother, to share it with “ Lion,” who repaid him 
by a loud bark of joy whenever he espied him approach- 
ing, and always came to sit by his side, and lay his great 
head on the poor man’s knee. Noble old dog! fine clothes 
and fair speeches made little impression on him, but he 
loved those who looked gently on the worn-out, four-foot- 
ed farm servant, and when a sore sickness fell on him, and 
full of years and honor he died, in peace, none mourned 
more sincerely than Antoine. 


Bivouacking long ago under an open sky, and exposure 











to the weather in after years, has given stiff limbs to our 
friend ; so that when the cold season approaches, he gath. 
ers together his scanty wardrobe, grasps his staff, and bid. 
ding his kind neighbors “‘ good-bye,”’ sets off for the coun. 
ty poor-house, where in comfort and rest he passes the 
winter. But let the warm spring come on, with its sunny 
days and softly breathing winds, Antoine is sure to return 
to his old haunts, true to the season as the blue bird and 
the robin. 

He is an old, old man now—he knows not how many 
years have left their marks on his furrowed face, but his 
hair is gray, and his footfall heavy and springless. Yet 
will he still continue his rounds ; still display in triumph 
his package from the postoffice, as he enters the door, ex. 
claiming, “Voila Ma’amselle, here is une lettre from votre 
ami.” 

Poor old man! I am indebted to him for many a friend. 
ly word. Wasting and weary as has been his strife with 
the world, there is yet a fount of deep feeling in his breast. 
Never have I heard him speak of the cottage in the sunny 
valley of Switzerland, or of the blue waters of the “ Lake 
of the Four Forest Cantons,’”’ without tears. Of the fair 
wife and the shining heads that rose by her side, he seldom 
utters a word; but I know that they are in his heart, when 
I see his withered hand held out to the happy young chil- 
dren of the hills. 

A few more years, and Antoine will dwell with us no 
longer ; but when the memory of the rich and proud shall 
have passed away forever, we will still bear in our hearts, 
remembrances of the aged exile; he who had no home. 

[ The Monthly Rose. 








Nursery. 





ORIGINAL. 


JAMES AND WILLIAM. 


James Leland is a bright and intelligent lad of nine 
years. He lives in a delightful country town, more than 
eighty miles from the city of Boston, in the picturesque 
State of New Hapshire, where the beauties of nature are 
to be seen in the richest profusion, in whatever direction 
the eye is turned. And, although, James spent all his 
happy days in this delightful spot, he never takes a walk 
without seeing something that is new and interesting, to 
his naturally susceptible mind, for he can drink deep of 
the pleasures of a rural life, among the lofty hills and se- 
questered glens of bis own native town, where he can view 
the beautiful and lovely seenes of nature, and listen to the 
heart-cheering notes of the little songsters of the grove, as 
they tune their merry throats in singing their Maker’s 
praise. 

James is very fond of domestic animals, and birds, and 
takes great pleasure in seeing them comfortable and hap- 
py, instead of tormenting them as too many boys do. He 
never catches the little birds to put them in cages, there 
to drag out a miserable existence, for he had much rather 
see them enjoying themselves in the little sphere which 
has been assigned to them by their Maker. . He knows 
that he should not like to be stolen away from his happy 
home, by strangers, and be carried far away and put ina 
lonely prison, where he could never see his dear parents, 
and brothers and sisters again, even if he were to be treat- 
ed in every other respect with the utmost kindness. James 
often rises early in the morning, long before the king of 
day has risen in the eastern sky, and takes a walk in the 
green fields and meadows to hear the songs of the birds, 
and see them engaged in building their nests, or rearing 
their yonng, which they love with all a parent’s affection. 

One fine morning in the month of June as James was 
taking hig accustomed walk, he saw his school-mate and 
companion, William Foster, a lad about his own age, 
coming towards him with some young birds in his hands. 

**Goed morning, William,” said James. 

‘Good morning, James,” responded William, in a mer- 
ry tone. 

“Why, William, what are you going to do with those 
four little innocent birds, that you have in your hands?” 
asked James, in a sad tone, for it grieved him to see Wil- 
liam have them, for he expected that he had taken them 
from ther nest. 

‘“‘T am going to put them in a neat wire cage, that un- 
cle Cleaveland gave me the other day,” answered William. 

“*T would not put them in a cage; what good will it ever 
do you or any one else ?” 

‘**O, 1 can have the pleasure of taking care of them and 
feeding them, and I can hear them sing. Donot you like 
to hear the sweet, merry notes of little birds?” 

“Yes, indeed I do, William; but I had much rather 
hear them when they are enjoying their freedom in the 
open air, than when they are shut up in a cage, where 
they are sorrowful and discontented, and sing so mourn- 
fully. But where did you get them?” 

“In a nest in the topmost branches of that large apple 
tree yonder. The old birds came screaming and flutter- 
ing so near me that their wings touched my cap. OQ, if I 
only could have caught them, how glad I should be.” 

“QO! William, I never had a thought that you were 
such a hard-hearted boy. Only think how much pains 
the parent birds have taken to rear up their little ones 
which you have stolen from them just as they were nearly 
fledged for flight, and that by so doing you have blasted 
the sanguine hopes and expectations of the parent birds.” 

“*T believe it is cruel and wicked, but I never was im- 


























pressed with the belief before.” 
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“ Now, William, had you not rather carry them back to 
the nest, than to cause the old birds so much grief?” 

“Yes, James, I had much rather take them back. If 
ou will accompany me, I will do it now.” 

“ With all my heart,” said James, and a gleam of joy 
lighted up his sad countenance. ; 

So away they went to the tree in which was the nest. 
William climbed the tree and carefully put the little birds 
into the nest, and before he had reached the ground, the 
old birds were feeding their young ones which had been 
restored to them by the influence of that noble hearted 
boy, James Leland, ‘The birds again resumed their mer- 
ry notes, and William could but feel thankful for the good 
that James had been the means of doing. And James felt 
happy when William assured him, “ that he would never 
be guilty of robbing another bird’s nest, as long as he 
lived.” H. BE. H. 








Morality. 


ECONOMY. 


‘But I must positively purchase this bonnet,” said 
Elizabeth to her cousin Mary, as the two were together at 
the store of a fashionable milliner. ‘It is so pretty and 
genteel.” ; e 

‘“‘T do not think it prettier than the one you now wear, 
was her cousin’s reply. ” 

“Why, how can you say so, Mary? I am sure it is a 
thousand times more rich and fashionable than this trum- 
pery straw,” said Elizabeth, giving her head a slight toss 
as she spoke. a 

Then, turning to the milliner, she inquired its price. 
It was six dollars, and taking from her purse this sum, she 
gave it into the woman’s hand, and became the owner of 
the bonnet. : 

“ And now, Mary,” said she, “I wish I could prevail 
upon you to purchase this for yourself,” taking, as she 
spoke, from a stand near by, a bonnet but slightly differ- 
ing from the one she had herself chosen. 

“I do not need a new bonnet,” said Mary, “and so, 
dear Lizzie, shall be obliged to resist your persuasions.” 

As Mary finished speaking, her father entered the store, 
and inquired if the girls had completed their parchases. 
They replied in the affirmative, and were soon seated in 
the carryall, preparatory to leaving the crowded city for 
the quiet village home. 

* And what purchases have you made for yourself, Ma- 
ry?” said her father, just after he had looked at a book 
which she had bought for James, and at a dissected map 
of the United States which she designed for Charlie. 

“ T did not think of any article I needed,” was the repby. 

“No,” said the lively Elizabeth, “‘ she has not bought 
asingle article for herself, while I have completely ex- 
hausted my treasury in procuring gloves, bonnet and 
laces ;? snd she dangled, as she spoke, an empty silk 
purse on her fingers. ; ; 

“You do yourself injustice, Lizzie,’’ said her cousin. 
“The penknife which you bought for James, the ball for 
Charlie, and the book for Joseph Page, to say nothing of 
the pretty ribbon for myself, have all ‘helped to empty your 
purse.” 

‘Well, they didn’t do much towards it, at any rate. It 
has mostly to thank my taste for finery for its present 
state of destitution. Had I taken a hint from your serious 
looks, coz, it might now have contained a few dollars.” 

** Yes, Mary is quite an economist,” said her uncle in 
reply. ‘‘She never spends money on any showy apparel,” 
and he cast a look of approbation upon his daughter’s 
neat straw bonnet and pretty drab colored shawl. 

“But do you think it necessary, uncle, to be so very 
particular?’ asked Elizabeth. 

“7 think, my dear,” replied her uncle, ‘‘ that economy 
is avirtue. We are all stewards of God, and he requires 
from us such an exercise of our stewardship as shall ena- 
ble us to appropriate a just proportion of our means to the 
assistance of the indigent, and to the advancement of his 
cause. If we purchase every article which pleases our 
fancy, our means for effecting these important objects must 
often fail, and consequently we must be accounted un- 
faithful stewards.” 

Just then the carriage drew up into the yard, and the 
bounding steps and merry voices of James and Charlie 
welcomed the party home.—Christian Watchman. 




















Parental. 








PRAYING MOTHERS. 


Samnel who became a prophet and judge in Israel, was 
early brought to the sanctuary, and dedicated to the spe- 
cial service of God, by a praying mother. 

Timothy, who was an eminent minister of the New Tes- 
tament, and exceediugly dear to Paul, and who froma 
child had known the Holy Scriptures, was blessed with 
both a praying mother and a praying grandmother. 

John the Baptist, who was filled with the Holy Ghost 
even from his very birth, a greater than whom had never 
been born of woman, was the son of a praying mother. 

The pious and excellent Doddridge had, long before he 
could read, enduring impressions made upon his heart, by 
means of Scripture prints on the tiles in the chimney, 


which were pointed out and explained to him by a praying 
mother, 


x 


The Rev. John Newton, who, besides all the other good 
he accomplished, was instrumental in the conversion of 
those eminent and useful men, the Rev. Claudius Bucha-: 
nan, and the Rev. Thomas Scott, was himself brought to 
Christ by means of truth which had been taught him in° 
early life by a praying mother. 

I recently read of a whole family of children in Amerj- 
ca, who were all in a remarkable manner brought under 
the influence of the gospel and of the Holy Spirit. But 
these children had received the caresses, and been brought 
up under the care and instruction of a praying mother. 

A few years ago, the students of a theological seminary, 
felt interested in the inquiry, what proportion of their num- 
bers had been favored with godly parents, and it was as- 
certained that out of one hundred and twenty students, 
who were preparing for the sacred ministry, more than a 
hundred were the offspring of praying mothers. ; 

“ [Mother's Magyzine. 
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TO SUNDAY SCHOOL SCHOLARS. 


Children, in our last we talked about the great privilege 
you enjoy of attending aSabbath School. In this, we will 
say something about the importance of making all the im- 
provement you can. This we urge from the kind of 
knowledge to be gained in the Sunday School. You 
may gain common knowledge elsewhere, such as learning 
to read, &c. but the great knowledge to be gained is the 
way to be good and happy, and get to heaven. ‘This im- 
portance we may show you by putting the subject in the 
form of a story. Children are fond of stories, especially 
if they relate things very strange and wonderful. Listen 


then, and we will tell you the most wonderful story you 
ever heard. 


ed out stones and hewed out pieces of wood, and said that 
they were the beings that made them and the world, and 
they bowed down before them and worshipped them. 

You may think, children, that persons could not get so 
ignorant; but they did. 

A number of thonsand of years afterwards, when they 
were so very ignorant, that being who made them and the 
world, sent them an account of himself, how good, wise 
and powerful he was, and how he made them, and how 
wicked their fathers had been, and how wicked they were, 
and how they were all unhappy because they were wicked. 
He also told them how they might become good again, 
and be made happy ; and how, as the world they lived in 
was cursed on account of their great wickedness, he had 
prepared another world for them that were good and holy, 
where there would be no sin, no hunger, no thirst, no 
heat, no cold, no sickness, and no death. He also told 
them that they could not come to the new and happy 
world unless they would do as he commanded them in the 
world they then lived in, telling them what they must do 
and how they must live; and that they might not forget 
it, he caused it all to be written in a book, that they might 
read it every day. 

Some understood it and followed the direction of the 
book, but others paid but little attention to it. Was it not 
very strange, children, that they should have neglected 
such important matters? Do you think you would have 
done so, if you had been in their place? Was it not very 
important for them to study that book which told them 
how to be good and happy, and how to get to the happy 
world? Suppose a Sunday School had been commenced 
among the children of those people, to teach them out of 
that wonderful book, would it not have been very impor- 
tant and necessary for them to have attended punctually, 
and learned their lessons? You all say yes. 

Now children, let us say this is no fiction; this great 
and good being is God; this is the world he made, and we 
are the people in it; the Bible is the book he caused to be 
written to teach us the way to heaven, and it is its con- 
tents you may learn in the Sunday School. We will ask 
you one question, did this story describe some other world 
than this ; did you know it to be true of the moon, and of 
people in the moon, would you not be more interested in 
it, and more anxious to find out all you could concerning 
it, than you are now that you know that it is true of this 
world and of yourselves ’—Juvenile Wesleyan. 








Natural ffistorn. 
A FAITHFUL DOG. 


Some years since, a family residing in one of the South- 
ern States, possessed a Newfoundland dog, which con- 
ceived a strong friendship for the litile daughter of its 
owner. This child he used to escort regularly to school, 
carrying her satchel in his mouth, and was generally at the 
door when the hours of her penance were over, to trot 
along by her side homeward. 

One day, the girl, .having strayed away without the 
knowledge of her parents, sauntered along to the water, 
and was amusing herself by walking upon the string pieces 
ofa pier. The dog, as usual, was her only attendant, and 
seemed to watch her pranks with much attention and con- 
siderable uneasiness. Frequently warned by various per- 
sons upon the wharf, to keep farther from the edge, she 
nevertheless, with juvenile waywardness, continued her 
dangerous pastime, until finally missing her footing, she 
fell into the water. Instantly the neighborhood was in an 
uproar ; some ran to loosen a boat, others flung boards in- 
to the stream, and a sailor present stripped off his jacket 
and shoes for a plunge after the little castaway. 

But Towser fully comprehended the matter ata glance, 





A great and powerful being, who was good and holy and 
happy in himself, in order that he might impart his good- 
ness to others and make them happy, went to work with 
his great power and wisdom, and*made beings capable of 
enjoying happiness. He first madea place for them to live 
in. He made a round world of land and water for their 
home. Around .this world he drew a vast curtain called 
the heavens, just like the sky over our heads, and in these 
he hung up great lights, as large and as bright as our sun 
that shines in the day time, and all our stars that look so 
bright in the night. The ground he covered with green 
trees and grass, and flowers, to make it rich and pleasant. 
But in one part of it he planted a garden, and filled it with 
trees bearing the finest fruit, and with flowers so numer- 
ous and sweet that the very air was perfumed by them. 
When the great being of whom we are speaking had fin- 
ished the curious world with such a beautiful garden, he 
made two persons and put them into the garden and told 
them to dress it and keep it in repair, and to be good and 
happy ; and that they might live there so long as they would 
do as he commanded them. 

But these persons were not there long before they did 
what the good b&ing who put them there told them they 
should not do, and he had to drive them out of the gar- 
den. After they were turned out of the garden they wan- 
dered about and grew worse and worse. ‘They increased 
and became very numerous and spread over the whole of 
the world on which they lived, and became so ignorant 
and wicked that they forgot all about the being that made 
them, and that made the world they lived in. Some of 
them said there never was any such being, that the world 
was never made; and some said that it was the sun that 
shined on the world that was the being, some said it was 
only an ox, some said it was a snake, and some even carv. 








and before it was fairly known that she was in peril, was 
by the side of his young mistress, had seized her by her 
floating dress, and was paddling back with his precious 
burden to the wharf. The generous Jack tar had now 
only to leap into a ship’s yawl hard by, and pull both of 
the dripping creatures into it, and deposit them upon the 
deck in safety. 

Towser, of course, became more than ever a favorite 
with the family, and held a very enviable rank above oth- 
ers of his species. As his mistress increased in strength 
and stature, she was never allowed to forget the debt of 
gratitude due her canine companion, although she had 
outgrown the necessity of calling upon him for farther ser- 
vices, so that he slept and grew fat upon his laurels, like 
some old soldier, whose youthful privations and evidences 
of valor have procured him a pension for the remainder of 
his pilgrimage. 

Some five years after this occurrence, the family resolv- 
ed upon changing their place of residence for the city of 
St. Augustine. ‘The morning of their departure had ar- 
rived ; the schooner which was to convey them to their 
new home was casting off from the pier, the very one 
which had been the scene of Towser’s exploit; but he was 
no where to be found. ‘They whistled and called, but no 
dog appeared ; the captain became restive, swore he would 
wait no longer, gave the order, and the craft swept along 
the waters with a spanking breeze, and was soon a quarter 
of a mile from the shore. \ 

The girl and her father were standing at the stern of 
the vessel, looking back upon the city which they had 
probably left forever, when suddenly ‘Towser was seen 
running down to the edge of the wharf with something in 
his mouth. With a glass they discovered that it was his 
master’s pocket handkerchief, which had been dropped 
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somewhere upon the road down to the vessel, and which 
he recollected, with some compunctions of conscience, 
that he had sent his shaggy servant back to look after. 

The dog looked piteously around upon the by-standers, 
then at the retreating vessel, and leaped boldly into the 
water. His master immediately pointed out the noble 
brute to the captain, and requested him to throw his ves- 
sel into the wind until the animal could near them; he 
also offered a large sum if he would drop his boat and 
pick him up, told him of the manner in which he had pre- 
served the life of his daughter, and again offered him the 
price of a passage if he would save the faithful creature. 
The girl joined her entreaties with those of her father, 
wept and implored that her early friend might be rescued; 
but the captain was a savage; he was deaf to every ap- 
peal of humanity—kept obstinately on his course, and the 
better animal of the two followed the vessel, until, bis 
strength exhausted, and his generous heart chilled by de- 
spair, he sank among the more merciful billows. 


[ Brooklyn Adv. 














Editorial. 





A MISCHIEVOUS MONKEY. 

Many stories have been told concerning this strange animal, 
and some of them have been so wonderful, that they could hard- 
ly be believed. The following story was told to me by a person 
who lived in the village where the circumstance occurred, and 
was “personally acquainted” with the monkey,'so that my young 
readers may have no doubt of its truth. 

A rich planter living in one of the Southern States owned a 
large monkey, who was remarkablé for his intelligence and his 
love of mischief. “Puck!” which was the name given to the 
monkey, was well known in the village, and universally disliked 
for the ill-natured tricks, which he was constantly playing on all 
whom he could attack without fearing their resistance. The lit- 
tle children were the especial objects of his malice, and he 
would often run in among them when they were at play ; pull 
off their bonnets, pull their hair, and act as though he was com- 
missioned by the government to punish them for misdemeanors. 
In consequence of Puck’s bad temper, he was generally avoided, 
and had very few opportunities to inflict his ill-nature upon his 
neighbors, for they would never receive him as a visitor, and if 
he walked the streets, the boys pelted him with stones, and the 


In the same village where our monkey lived, there lived a 
poor washer-woman, who suffered more than any one from his 
love of mischief. This poor woman was obliged every Monday 
to leave her three children, two of whom were very young, and 
one was a baby, to take care of themselves, while she went “out 
a washing.” Puck knew the day when the poor woman left home 
and regularly every Monday he would watch behind a tree till 
she had gone, and then climb nimbly up on the roof, and get 
down by the chimney into the room where the unfortunate chil- 
dren were. Then he would take the stick, (which perhaps the 
mother had used for the same purpose) and whip the children 
most cruelly. After pulling the chairs and tables round, and do- 
ing all the mischief he could possibly think of, Puck would get 
out by the way he came, and return home delighted with his 
feat. This went on for several weeks, without the monkey be- 
ing detected in his wickedness. To be sure, the mother won- 
dered when she got home how things came to be in such confu- 
sion, and sometimes she found the children crying and frighten- 
ed, without any apparent cause ; but the children were too young 
to tell what was the matter, and it remained a mystery. One 
day, however, she discovered the cause of the trouble, for upon 
returning home to get something she had left, she found Puck 
in the midst of his mischief. He had not only abused the two 
older children, but had taken the baby out of the cradle, and laid 
her down on the hearth, and would perhaps have set fire to her, 
if the mother had not returned in time to prevent further pro- 
ceedings. Puck made his escape up the chimney, as soon as he 
saw the door open, and did not at that time get punished for his 
conduct. 

The next Monday, Puck made his visit as usual to the cottage 
of the poor washer-woman, but was destined to meet with far 
different success, from what he had ever before experienced. 
Love for her children, and anger that they should have been so 
treated by a worthless monkey, had excited the mother, and she 
was determined not only to prevent such conduct in future, but 
to punish Puck for his cruelty. Accordingly she hit upon a plan, 
which was as effective as it was ingenious. Before leaving 
her home, the good woman made a large fire in the fire-place, 
instead of which she had generally used the stove. Having done 
this, she went out the front door and saw Puck as usual behind 
the fence waiting for her to go. Accordingly she turned into 
the path which led to the house where she worked, and appear- 
ed to have gone as usual. As soon as the poor woman’s back 
was turned, Pug jumped from behind the fence, and climbed up 
to the roof. Meanwhile the mother had gone round by a back 
way, and entered the room to await Puck’s arrival. She did not 
have to wait long, for as usual Puck dropped down the chimney 
without dreaming what awaited him. Unfortunately, instead of 
coming down on the cool hearth-stone, he met with a welcome 
from the hot coals altogether too warm for him, and he jumped 
out of the fire much quicker than he jumped in. This was not 
all. The irritated mother had Puck in her power, and seizing a 
switch, she paid him for all his abuse of her children. After she 





, had punished him sufficiently, she sent him home, and as Puck 
passed along the street with his hair all singed, and his tail be- 
tween his legs, he was the object of ridicule to the whole 
village. 

This severe lesson cured Puck of beating the washer-woman’s 
children, though his temper was not improved by the “fiery 
tijal.” On the contrary, he seemed to grow worse and worse,so 
that a few months after, when he cut his throat in imitation of 
his master, whom he had seen shaving, the whole village were 
rejoiced, beyond expression. 

All stories should have a moral. And I think this story 
teaches, that those who delight in tormenting others, and who 
meddle with what does not belong to them, will be sure to be 
punished sooner or later. 


w. D. 


THE BOY, 


Whose mcther never preached to him. 


I shall conceal his name for obvious reasons, but the account 
I am about to give you, yonng friends, is true of a youth of my 
acquaintance. He had been reproved on one occasion, for the 
use of bad language or some other impropriety, by a young com- 
panion who remarked that his mother had taught him that such 
conduct was wrong. Poh! replied he, “ my mother never preaches 
to me.” And doubtless he felt a kind of independence in being 
free from the admonitions of his parents, while he looked upon 
his companion as the subject of an irksome restraint. Mistaken 
boy! He was not aware of the sad condition of the child who 
has no faithful mother to guide him in the path of rectitude. 
Are there any of my dear readers who sometimes feel that it 
would be a fine thing if their mothers would not “preach” so 
much to them? who long to break away from parental restraint, 
and do just as their own inclinations and their wicked compan- 
ions might suggest? You know not, dear children, the nature 
of your desire. 

Suppose a young child should walk with his father into the 
fields or pastures one’of those fine July afternoons to find some 
fruit? Near by is a swamp where venemous reptiles creep in 
the long grass, and where a little boy might sink in the mire 
and be lost. In another direction are poisonous wild flowers— 
and bright looking berries which might make him sick if he 
should eat them. Now the kind parent would say to the boy— 
“ My son, stay by me, and pluck only such fruit and flowers as I 
tell you.” The little boy might think it very strange that he was 
not allowed to run all over the field and pick what he pleased. 
But any of you who can read and understand the Youth’s Com- 
panion, will see how very proper and even necessary it was, for 
the good father thus to restrain his little son, in order to prevent 
his being injured. 

Did you ever hear the world called “a field?” Well, we all 
live in this field, where aré a great many good things and good 
men, that we can love and assuciate with; and a great many 
persons who appear desirable as associates, who after all their 
pretensions are like the poisonous flower or deadly snake. A 
little child may soon be taught what kinds of fruit may be suita- 
ble for food, but it takes a longer time to learn in the wide field 
in which we live, what companions it is best to choose,and what 
courses it is wisest to pursue. Now our parents have been pro- 
vided for us, for this very purpose—to tell us what is right and 
what is wrong. And I often think with deep sorrow of the chil- 
dren whose parents never give them instruction in regard to 
their duties to God and their friends. I have a dear mother 
many miles from me. And when think of her, as I often do, 
amidst the cares of active business, there is nothing that gives 
me greater pleasure than the théught, that she kindly instructed 
me in the things most important for me to know—that she often 
took me away to some private rocm, and prayed for the blessing 
of God upon me. Dear children, never, like the boy of whom 
you have been reading, feel glad that your mother “never 
preaches” to you. I hope I shall not have occasion hereafter, to 
tell you of the utter ruin of the boy, to whom his mother never 
preached. But I sometimes fear that mother and boy will mourn 
at last over the unfaithfulness of a parent who professed to know 
the worth of her undying soul. — P—n. 








Variety. 





FOOLISH PEOPLE. 

A man played all day with a feather and some straws; and 
the next.morning early, he began the same, and kept at it till 
evening. I said, that is a foolish man. 

Another tried for several days to get away a toy-horse from a 
little child, and cried when he could not succeed. 

Another spent all his time in buildlng houses of small sticks, 
on the sand of the sea-shore ; and when the waves came in, the 
houses were washed away. 

Another got people to load his back with very heavy burdens 
of stunes and lead, and then triéd to swim over a deep river. 

1 said to myself, all these are foolish men. But my teacher 
answered, come and I will show you a man more foolish than all 
these. So he showed me a man, with an immortal soul, who was 
not sure of living a single day. Look at him, said my teacher ; 
he is all his life amusing himself with music, dancing, and com- 
pany, which are no better than the feather and straws. Now he 
is mourning, because he cannot get an estate from his neighbor; 
but, ina few years, the estate would do him no more good thana 
toy-horse, for he will be dead. 

He is very busy putting up splendid new houses, and is very 
proud of them; but they will be taken from him, just as certain- 
ly as if they were carried off by the waves. 

And all his money is like so much stone and lead, to weigh 
him down, and make it harder for him to go to heaven. Sol 

















saw that there are more foolish people in the world than I had 
thought.— Youth’s Penny Gazette. 
SMALL MATTERS. 

The nerve of a tooth, not so large as the finest cambric nee. 
dle, will sometimes drive a man to distraction. A musquito cay 
make a elephant absolutely mad. The coral rock, causing a ne- 
vy to founder, is the work of worms. The warrior that with- 
stood death in a thousand forms may be killed by an insect, 
The deepest wretchedness results from a perpetual continuance 
of petty trials. A chance look from those we love, often pro- 
duces exquisite pain or unalloyed pleasure. 
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ANECDOTE. 


A little girl, three years old, came running to her father, as he 
sat writing at his desk, and said, “ Father, who are you writing 
to.” “To your little Youth’s Companion,” replied the father, 
“Let me kiss the paper, father.” “ Why, my daughter?” “ Be. 
cause I love the Youth’s Companion so much.”—Comm. 
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A MOTHER NOT FORGOTTEN. 


A Western missionary gives an account of two young men 
who went out hunting, and one of them was wounded so severe- 
ly as to live but two days. His companion, who had been known 
as aremarkably wild and reckless youth, was alarmed by the proy- 
idence, and turned from his evil ways to the service of God. 
This young man stated, that “never, even after a day spent in 
most open profaneness end wickedness, did he suffer his eyes to 
close in sleep till he had repeated the prayers his mother had 
taught him in childhood ?” 
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NO TIME TO ATTEND 10 SUCH LITTLE THINGS. 

“Neighbor Smith,” said I, as I was passing through his gate 
that opened into the street, “I see your gate hangs on one 
eee I should be afraid it might be twisted off and hurt some- 

ody. 

“ Yes, I know it. It has been so a good while, and there are 
several other things I must fix up when I have time for such lit- 
tle jobs.” 

That very day his boy was swinging on that gate, and it fel! 
on him, and broke his leg! The money which was paid to the 
doctor would have purchased, and put up a dozen gates. 








THE DEAF GIRL. 
I have no sweet remembered airs, 
From childhood’s happy time ; 
Nor can I tell the thrilling tone 
Of the soft bells’ evening chime; 
The melody of singing birds, 
The murmur of the sea, 
The sweet sounds of this happy world, 
Are a mystery, all, to me! 


In the daily words of household love, 
Alas! no part have I; 
In the morning wish, or the kind good night, 
Or the whisper of a sigh. 
I never heard the merry laugh, 
Of youth’s rejoicing spring, 
The very lisp of infancy, 
Is to me an unknown thing. 


The accents of love’s gentle voice, 
Methinks they’re low and deep; 
With softness in their trembling notes, 
To make the happy weep! 
And my fancy gives a solemn sound, 
As a spirit’s voice to prayer ;— 
Love mantled in the shade of fear, 
To know that God is there! 


And is there music in the peal 
Of the thunders as they roll; 

That the stern rocks their echoes keep, 
To thrill the poet’s soul ? 

The sounds that rouse the warrior’s heart, 
The trumpet’s martial breath ; 

What must they be that send him forth, 

. Rejoicingly, to death ? 

They tell me that the forest hath 
Its wild-wood minstrelsy ; 

That the low night-winds, amongst the flowers, 

* Whisper in harmony ; 

They say, that music over all 
Sends its mysterious breath ; 

At the bridal; at the festival ; 
And midst the gloom of death! 


There surely is a voice in smiles, 
And sorrow’s dirge in tears ; 
And memory is the spirit’s chord, 

That thrills to vanished years ; 
The kindly pressure of the hand 
Is Janguage unto me; 
A look hath poured into my soul 
Its silent melody. 


Yet would I give long years of life 
To hear a sound float by ; 
One moment but to catch the tone 
Of human sympathy ; 
Though ne’er to me, in this world, 
Shall such rich boon be given ; 
Oh, may I wake from death to hear 
The angel song of heaven!—British Journal. 
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THE HAPPY HOME. 


Happy the house where love abides, 
And heavenly virtues grow, 

In every bosom peace resides ; 
All hearts with love o’erflow. 


Parents and children, one in heart, 
In mutual pleasures share: 
Of every burthen each takes part, 
And each for all takes care.— Youth’ s Penny Gaz- 
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